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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects. A list of 
publications will be found on page 15. 


Not the least interesting of the modern move- 
ments for internationalism is the student move- 
ment, now widespread, which has found expres- 
sion in the Cosmopolitan Clubs and in the world 
federation known as the ‘‘ Corda Fratres.’’ Mr. 
Louis P. Lochner, the author of the present ar- 
ticle, was born in Springfield, Ill., Feb. 22, 1887, 
and educated at the University of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Lochner was the first president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cosmopolitan Clubs, and is now the 
General Secretary of the ‘‘Corda Fratres”’ and 
Editor of The Cosmopolitan Student. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
MOVEMENT 


During the last decade the complexion of the Amer- 
ican student body has undergone a _ remarkable 
change. From being national and local institutions our 
large universities have become international temples of 
learning. Slowly but steadily, beginning about 1900, 
there was noticeable a marked influx of foreign stu- 
dents. Take the case of my own Alma Mater. While 
in 1899 there were only nine students registered from 
foreign countries, twenty nations now together con- 
tribute over a hundred young men to the student body 
of the University of Wisconsin. At some of the East- 
ern institutions the number of non-American students 
is even greater. Harvard boasts of 167; Columbia of 
200; Pennsylvania of 225. 

With the coming of the foreigner there has devel- 
oped one of the most interesting movements known in 
college life—the banding together of students from all 
countries in international or cosmopolitan clubs, aptly 
termed “ Miniature Hague Conferences” by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Almost spontaneously 
four such clubs sprang into existence from 1903 to 
1905 at Wisconsin, at Cornell, at Michigan, at Illinois. 
Human brotherhood was the watchword of these in- 
fant societies. Any person from any country (a lim- 
ited number of Americans with cosmopolitan ideals and 
sympathies included) was to be eligible, irrespective of 
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creed, color, religious or political affiliation. The inter- 
nal organization was intensely democratic. Members 
of the faculty were invited to join on the same terms as 
students. All members were treated as equals—Turk 
and Italian, Frenchman and German, Russian and 
Japanese, Englishman and Hindu, Peruvian and Chil- 
ean. From the beginning these clubs set before them- 
selves as a goal toward which to strive, the acquisition 
of a club house in which men from every country might 
live under the same roof and by close personal contact 
learn to respect and admire each other. From the be- 
ginning, too, these clubs were filled with missionary 
zeal for the propagation of the cosmopolitan club idea 
to other universities and colleges. 


FouNDING OF NATIONAL Bopy 


Soon they discovered each other and entered into a 
loose understanding. Partly through their combined 
efforts, partly because cosmopolitanism seemed to be 
in the very air, four other universities organized simi- 
lar clubs within the next two years. In 1907 the Wis- 
consin International Club invited the existing eight 
societies to a meeting at Madison, the result of which 
was the organization of the Association of Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs. 


GROWTH OF THE MovEMENT 


Since that time the growth of the movement has 
been nothing short of marvellous. After but one year 
of organized effort the number of clubs, or chapters, 
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had more than doubled. Not to mention half a dozen 
clubs which have not yet affiliated themselves with the 
national body, to-day a network of twenty-six branches 
extends from Harvard in the East to Stanford and 
Washington in the West. An extremely interesting 
club in New York City is located near Columbia Uni- 
versity, and maintained under the auspices of the In- 
tercollegiate Branch of the Y. M. C. A. It provides a 
home for the foreign students in the whole city, irre- 
spective of the particular institution at which they are 
matriculated. Our cousins to the North have joined 
hands with us, and the Students’ Cosmopolitan Club of 
the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph now stands 
as the first outpost of cosmopolitanism in Canada. 


SoME RESULTS OF ORGANIZED EFFORT 


United in a large association, the clubs have been in- 
strumental in inducing the presidents of a score of uni- 
versities to appoint special advisers for foreign stu- 
dents. For several years they have been in correspon- 
dence with the Bureau of Education over the publica- 
tion of a bulletin of information regarding North Amer- 
ican universities for the guidance of foreign students 
contemplating matriculation here. As an evidence of 
their brotherly spirit, the clubs in 1911 raised $2,000 
for the Chinese famine sufferers. Through the gener- 
ous co-operation of the World Peace Foundation of 
Boston, the association has for almost three years 
maintained a central office at Madison, Wis., and has 
published a monthly organ, The Cosmopolitan Student. 
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EXPANSION TO FoREIGN SOIL 


Nor has the movement stopped here. Through the 
efforts of former members from Cornell and Harvard, 
who went to Germany for graduate study, even the 
conservative educational world of Berlin and Leipsic 
has countenanced the organization of two /nternatio- 
nale Studentenvereine. Goettingen and Munich, too, 
have fallen into line, and have established similar so- 
cieties. The Goettingen Verein in July last even acted 
as the host for a national convention of the four Ger- 
man societies. In England, where a cosmopolitan club 
was organized at Oxford University in 1907, a “ Cen- 
tral Committee for the Promotion of the Cosmopolitan 
Clubs ” has been formed as a result of a conference of 
American and English cosmopolitans during the First 
Universal Races Congress at London. The movement 
has even progressed to Turkey, where a cosmopolitan 
club of fifty members, representing fifteen nationalities, 
has been founded at Robert College, Constantinople. 


Tue “ Corps FRATRES ” 


Five years before even the first international club 
was founded in the United States, the students of 
Italy gave living expression to their ideals of world 
brotherhood by issuing an invitation for an interna- 
tional students’ congress at Turin. The students’ asso- 
ciations of seven nations which responded (Belgium, 
France, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Roumania, and 
Switzerland) banded themselves together in the Fed- 
eration Internationale des Etudiants, which has as its 
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motto the Latin words “ Corda Fratres” (brothers in 
heart), and which soon became generally known by the 
motto rather than the original name. Corda Fratres, 
like the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, has 
for its central object the promotion of “the idea of 
solidarity and brotherhood among students.” It holds 
biennial international congresses, at which the students 
from many countries spend delightful days of social 
and intellectual enjoyment. It promotes international 
visits of students and extends generous hospitality to 
student guests from other countries. It is now look- 
ing toward the establishment of an international maga- 
zine which shall bind the members more and more 
closely together, and through the columns of which 
current international problems may be freely discussed. 


A Wortp FEDERATION 


No sooner had Corda Fratres and the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs obtained a knowledge of each 
others’ existence than negotiations were entered into 
for a confederation of these two large bodies. After 
United States delegates had attended both the Hague 
congress of Corda Fratres in 1909 and the Rome con- 
gress in 1911, the terms of affiliation were finally 
worked out; and the European and North American 
bodies, together with the student associations of Argen- 
tina and Chile, while each retaining its autonomy, have 
merged into a world confederation of students, with a 
central committee of two delegates from each country 
represented directing the work of propaganda and 
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administration. The president and secretary of this 
international central committee for 1911-13 are George 
W. Nasmyth, of Cornell, and Louis P. Lochner, of 
Wisconsin. There is every prospect that in 1913, 
when the biennial international congress meets at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., every section of the 
globe will be represented. 

Such are briefly the historical facts concerning the 
movement. Let us now try to get at the spirit animat- 
ing these cosmopolitan clubs, and to gain a glimpse of 
the foreign students’ life. 


AN ILLUMINATING INCIDENT 


At a recent social gathering of faculty and towns- 
people in a Western college town, the conversation hap- 
pened to turn upon the foreign student. It was pointed 
out that he was doing quite as brilliant work in the 
classroom as his American confrére; that in oratory, 
debating, athletics, and journalism he was giving the 
native student a close run for first honors; that so- 
cially he was of knightly bearing, polite, and agreeable. 
Nevertheless, in all that “cultured” gathering there 
was but one professor, a member of the cosmopolitan 
club, who dared assert that he treated the foreigner as 
absolutely his equal. “ How can a civilized soul repose 
in the breast of a Japanese?” he was asked. “ Would 
you think of letting your daughter dance with a Chinese 
or Hindu?” inquired another. And when the faculty 
man replied to the latter question in the affirmative, 
the rest held up their hands in horror and consternation. 
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BREAKING Down PREJUDICE 

The incident illustrates how little understanding 
there still is of the man of different country, different 
tongue, different race, different color. To overcome 
this prejudice the cosmopolitan clubs from the begin- 
ning invited the public to their discussions. They be- 
lieved their mission to be not only the selfish one of 
organizing for their own social advancement, but also 
the broader one of dispelling international ignorance 
and misunderstanding in their several college com- 
munities. They invited lecturers on international top- 
ics to address them in open, public meetings. They 
arranged for members of the different nationalities to 
discuss current problems of universal interest. They 
organized social functions to which town and gown 
were invited, and in the course of which the guests 
could convince themselves that the human heart is the 
same, whether its first pulsations began in a cradle in 
Tripoli or Rome or Constantinople. 

Best of all, the clubs from the very beginning 
adopted a policy of giving a series of “ national 
nights.” I can best explain their nature by a concrete 
illustration from the club at my university. 


A TypicaL “ NATIONAL NIGHT” 


Let us take the evening on which the fifteen mem- 
bers of the Filipino colony entertain the club in honor 
of Dr. José Rizal, their national hero, who gave his life 
for the liberation of the Islands. The Filipinos have 
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transformed the place of meeting into an Oriental pal- 
ace hall. Overhead are broad streamers of that ex- 
quisite, delicate cloth which Filipino women weave by 
hand from pineapple fibers and silk. Before us is a 
gorgeous Filipino flag enveloping a portrait of Dr. 
Rizal ; around it, artistically draped, the flags of all the 
other nationalities represented in the club. 

The program begins. Characteristic Filipino 
strains are executed on the bandurria and the guitar, 
and fifteen spirited brown fellows with pitch black 
hair and dazzling white teeth swing rhythmically to 
and fro as they sing one of their charming waltzes. 
We are now in a receptive mood to listen to what they 
have to tell us about their folklore, their national 
aspirations, their educational progress. And, whether 
we agree with them or not, we try to see their view- 
point and try to sympathize with them as they make an 
eloquent plea for the independence of their Islands. 

The program is ended. Among those who extend 
their congratulations for the successful entertainment 
is the son of an influential Chinese magistrate who will 
enter his government’s service upon his return, a bona 
fide German baron who holds an exchange fellowship 
in political science, a Roumanian Jew of prominent 
family whom persecution forced to emigrate, a Japa- 
nese scholar who is preparing for the diplomatic ser- 
vice, a patriotic Cuban who will serve his country as 
civil engineer, and fifty other men of different nation- 
alities representing every shade of opinion, creed, and 
ideal. All have discarded their prejudices, and have 
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tried to enter into the spirit of the colony which is in 
charge of the program. 


VALUE OF THE “ NATIONAL NIGHTs” 


Through the various “national nights” given at 
our clubs the members have obtained a better insight 
into the mode of living, customs, and characteristics 
of different peoples than they can ever gain from the 
colored accounts of travellers in foreign lands. They 
have learned about the causes of the Revolution in 
China and student life in Holland, about courtship in 
the Philippines and Grieg’s influence on music, about 
the Turco-Italian war and Irish folklore, about Shinto- 
ism in Japan and convent life in France—to mention 
but a few topics that were discussed in recent “ na- 
tional nights.” To those interested in music an unlim- 
ited field of fantastic Dutch gavottes, graceful Mexi- 
can waltzes, delicate Italian capricciosos, sentimental 
Norwegian peasant songs, weird Hungarian dances, 
and stern German chorals has been opened. At times 
the nationalities have treated the clubs to an exhibi- 
tion of their national dances, accompanied by charac- 
teristic strains, and have executed the heavy German 
Schuhplattler, the graceful Filipino quadrille, and the 
solemn Japanese sword dance. And, lest the inner 
man fail to be impressed with the national spirit, the 
clubs have been served with Leyden cheese and Chinese 
li-chen, with Mexican cocoa and German belegte 
Broedchen, with Hungarian goulash and Brazilian bei- 
joca. 
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PeEAcE-Day EXERCISES 


An interesting feature was introduced into the Peace- 
Day exercises given under the auspices of one of our 
clubs. Thirteen different national songs were sung in 
the original tongue by a chorus of club members. Not 
only did every one of the thirteen participants learn 
the tune of twelve national airs besides teaching his 
fellow choristers his own, but he memorized the words 
of all of them, mastering the difficulties of pronounc- 
ing Russian, Chinese, Hawaiian, and Japanese words, 
besides those of Western European nations. An im- 
pressive spectacle it was when these thirteen students 
marched upon the platform, each clad in the costume 
of his country—the Mexican with his sombrero, the 
Chinese with his robe of silk, the Hollander with his 
wooden shoes and bloomer trousers, the Scotchman 
with his kilts. Without a breach or flaw, interrupted 
only by the enthusiastic applause of the audience, there 
followed in rapid succession the “ Rule Britannia,” 
“Hawaii ponoi,” “ Mexicanos al grito,” “ Wacht am 
Rhein,” and eight other national songs. When, finally, 
the last hymn came, and the twelve foreign students 
joined their brothers from the United States in 
“America,” the large audience was taken off its feet, 
and everybody with a fervor and enthusiasm seldom 
equalled in a gathering of college men and women 
joined in singing our national anthem. 
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Two Epucators ON COSMOPOLITANISM 


The broadening influence which the cosmopolitan 
clubs have exercised upon their several communities 
can hardly be overestimated. The dictum of President 
Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell, concerning the 
Cornell Cosmopolitan Club may be generally applied: 
“The organization has met a distinct need and dis- 
charged a special and most valuable function. Our 
foreign students in the Cosmopolitan Club have laid be- 
fore our American students accounts of the contribu- 
tions which their respective countries have made to 
the civilization of the world, and compelled from them 
a respectful and even sympathetic consideration.” And 
the prophecy of President C. R. Van Hise, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, made in 1907 when the national 
body was formed, gives every promise of its complete 
fulfilment: “ No other student organization is likely 
to accomplish more for the universities of the nation 
and for education in general than the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs.” 

That the clubs have proved a source of great help 
and benefit for the foreigner there can be no doubt. A 
stranger in a strange land, he is accorded a hearty wel- 
come in the Cosmopolitan Club. He there finds a broad 
catholicity of sympathies. He finds the best fellow- 
ship and comradeship prevailing. He forms attach- 
ments that last far beyond college days. He comes in 
touch with representative American students, who in 
turn introduce him into American families and give 
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him an opportunity to understand American home 
life. 


Factors IN INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION 


As a factor in international conciliation the cos- 
mopolitan movement ranks equal with anything yet 
evolved. Our pacifism, though the very nature of our 
organization will perhaps prevent our ever identifying 
ourselves with any particular peace society, is never- 
theless of a positive character: where many organiza- 
tions aim at the prevention of war, our endeavor is 
first and foremost the promotion and upbuilding of 
friendship. When our members from so many dif- 
ferent countries—and be it remembered that our for- 
eign students are for the most part picked men, men 
coming from the best and most influential families, 
men in many cases sent by their governments and des- 
tined to become leaders of public opinion—when, I 
say, these young men at the most impressionable and 
formative periods of their lives learn by close contact 
to know each others’ characteristics, idiosyncrasies, 
and viewpoints, they cannot help but return to their 
native countries apostles of international goodwill, of 
world brotherhood. They will always remember the 
beautiful words of Goldwin Smith, adopted as the 
motto of the Association, “ Above all Nations is Hu- 


manity.” 
Louis P. LocHNER. 


Mapison, Wis. 
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